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HRatural=-Colour Cinematograpby: EH Wew Step to the Perfect Film. 








Continued.) 

three colour-values_ is accurately super- 
imposed on the cinema-screen, and the pic- 
ture of the event appears with its various 
grades of colour as in nature. The first 
practical natural-colour moving pictures were 
introduced by Messrs. Smith and Urban, who, 
by a clever invention, reproduced the colours 
by means of two lenses with colour-screens 
and a special type of rotating shutter, a 
combination which gave the natural effect. 
The non-colour cinema film is projected at 
the rate of sixteen separate pictures per 
second, a speed which is found to give the 
proper “life ’’ to the average subject when 
shown. But in the Smith-Urban type, 
thirty-two pictures are shown pe. second, 
the actual colour-effect being perceived by 
the audience owing to persistence of vision. 
In the case of the particular invention shown 
in our illustrations, where the picture is taken 
and projected by three Separate colours, the 
speed difficulty and others are got over by 
projecting the three coloured pictures simul- 
taneously superimposed on the screen, and 
by reducing by about one-third the height 
of each image. The picture can thus be run 
through twice as fast as a non- colour film, 
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Light projected through three 
lenses and colour screens 
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HOW THE NATURAL COLOUR EFFECT REACHES THE FILM. HOW THE NATURAL COLOURS ARE PROJECTED FOR VIEWING, 




















DDITIONAL realism is conveyed to cinema audiences 
when an event such as that seen in the top 
illustration is projected with its natural colours. The 
illustration shows the French troops passing down the 
Avenue des Champs Elysées, July 14, 1919, during the 
Victory March, a subject well worthy of record by 
reason of its historic nature and its strong colour 
features Crdinarily, a cinematograph subject is 
photographed through one lens only, and the picture 
is shown in monochrome—black and white, although 
sometimes hand-tinted ; but to secure the natural-colour 
effect it is necessary for the view to reach the cinemato- 
graph film by passing through three lenses, each of 
which is fitted with a special colour-screen— green, 
red, and blue respectively. The film is sensitive to the 
value of these colours in sequence, although the film 
itself does not appear coloured. For instance, the 
section of film impinged upon by blue light does not 
receive red or green light ; the red section does not 
receive blue or green, and the green section is not 
affected by red or blue. From the negative film so 
taken, a positive film is made, and projected 





through the lantern, which also lenses 


with similar colour - screens, THE EVENT IN ITS NATURAL COLOURS SEEN BY THE CINEMA AUDIENCE. 





























The perfect film might be said to be the ents movement in the natural for the simultaneous recording of movement and sound. In this number we show 
colours of life, in stereoscopic relief, accompanied P@ounds of life, including another invention, for taking films by natural-colour cinematography. When the two 
the voices of the figures appearing on the screen. Af Mims shown in ordinary devices can be synchronised and harmonised, we may expect the perfect film. An article 
cinema theatres lack both colour and sound, but proba ¢ inclusion of these on a previous page explains the scientific principles and technical processes. of the 
elements is only a matter of time and the full develop already in the natural-colour cinematograph, and on another page are some further illustrations 
experimental stage. We illustrated, in our issue for Jan E i @ new camera of the subject. Additional notes are given above. 
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FILMING A NOVEL IN A BRITISH CINEMATOGRAPH 5 


FROM THE PAINTING By PCHARLES Pzars, R 











A CHALLENGE TO THE AMERICAN MONOPOLY IN MRE PLAYS: FILMING MISS ALMA, TAYLOR 


~ 
of cinematograph films in Great Britain. Now the Americans Miss Alma Taylor 


ing a strenuovs effort to supply the public with films based novel, ‘‘ Anna the 
Our illustration shows a typical scene £tudio at 


In the past, America has had a monopoly to the extent of 90 per cent. as regards the productiog 


have strong competitors in British firms, notably the Hepworth Manufacturing Company, Ltd. 
on stories written by well-known British authors. 


Walton-on-Thames. The well-known cinema actress Taylor) in convers 
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OGRAPH STUDIO ACTRESS IN A DUAL 


PAINTING BY }cHARLES Pgars, R.O.I. 

















ALMA, TAYLOR IN A SCENE FROM “ANNA THE ADVENTURESS,” AT THE HEPWORTH STUDIO. 


~ 


lericans 
based 


actress 


Miss Alma Taylor is being photographed in part of the scene in which she acts the dual role of the twin sisters, Anna and Annabel Pelissier, from Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim’s 
novel, ‘Anna the Adventuress.’’ By a clever contrivance invented by Mr. Hepworth, the film, when completed, will show Anna and Annabel (both played by Miss Alma 


Taylor) in conversation together. The illustration is also interesting as showing the method of taking interior scenes in a film studio. —[Drawing Cop) in t nited States and Canada.} 
y 4 £ 
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Glorious Hair 


HE desire of any 
woman, no matter 


whether she be plain or 


Pt ne en 





pretty, is to possess an 
abundance of beautiful hair, 
and she who possesses it 


knows the secret satisfaction 
of having a gift which 
can be relied on to inspire 
general admiration. 

The life, lustre and 
strength of the hair depend 
on the regular use of a 
really good shampoo. 


Stallax 


is undoubtedly the simplest and 
best shampoo, Its delicious foam 
ing lather not only cleanses the 
hair thoroughly, but produces that 
luxuriant burnished sheen that is so 
admired. The hair dries quickly, 
and though beautifully soft it is 
quite manageable. 





All good chemists supply Stallax in }-Ib. 
packages, sufficient for 25 shampoos. 
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